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pagan, Arminian or Quaker, Familist or Tunker, were all 
welcome in Providence Plantations, " so long as human or- 
ders, in point of civility, were not corrupted or violated." 
The community as first formed by him at Providence was 
an attempt to show that every man might be his own ruler, 
and every man his own priest ; though, when the impractica- 
bility of the scheme became apparent upon the increase of 
the Colony, he gradually introduced the principle of represent- 
ative government, and surrounded individual freedom with 
the salutary restraints of constitutional law. As Americans, 
desirous of giving to the great experiment of popular institu- 
tions a fair trial in this country, we are bound to revere the 
memory of that man, who was foremost in establishing here 
those maxims of civil and ecclesiastical law, which have 
since been universally adopted as the foundations of our 
liberties. 

The other biographies contained in this volume, the Life of 
President Dwight by Dr. William B. Sprague, and the Life 
of Count Pulaski by Mr. Sparks, the editor of the " Li- 
brary," we are not able to notice at present. It is enough 
to say of them, that they are written with ability and care, 
presenting a succinct narrative of all that is known in the 
career of these two distinguished persons, and an impartial 
and satisfactory estimate of their characters and services. 



Art. II. — Histoire du Pape Grigoire VII., et de son Sie- 
cle, d'apr&s les Monuments Originaux. Par J. Voigt, 
Professeur a. PUniversite de Halle. Traduite de l'Alle- 
mand, par M. L'Abbe Jager. Paris : A. Vaton, 
Libraire-fiditeur. 1838. 2 Tomes. 8vo. 

Surely it is a good sign for our age, that we have such 
historians as Hallam, Ranke, Hurter, and Voigt, — men 
who can see truth and excellence out of their own peculiar 
range of association, their own school of truth and excel- 
lence. And surely it is a good sign for Protestantism, 
which has ever tended so much to worship that intolerance 
which is the Antichrist of her faith, that such historians 
are rising among her sons ; men who can see good as well 
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as evil in the Western Christendom of the Middle Ages, 
and who dare show to their contemporaries, that the spirit 
of wisdom and reformation was not reserved for our per- 
fect days aone ; — and yet who are not Puseyites or Patris- 
tics of any school, but earnest, free-spoken Lutherans. 
And among these writers, there is no one who has given 
himself to an age more worthy of thorough and careful ex- 
amination than the one selected by Voigt. It was the age 
of Hildebrand, of William the Norman, of the white-haired, 
firm-hearted, well-taught Lanfranc, of Abelard, and Bernard 
of Clairvaux, and the wise Mussulmans of Spain ; the age 
of rising cities, of consolidating feudalism, of literature be- 
ginning to breathe, of democracy struggling to be born. 

Since Christianity came to man, but one great element has 
been introduced into European life ; this was the intermingling 
of the Northern barbarians with the civilized, Christianized, 
degraded Romans of the South ; the marriage of the fair- 
haired Teuton with his half-enslaved brunette bride. And a 
fierce wedding it was, — a dance of torches and of swords. 
For five hundred years, Frank crowded on Burgundian and 
Visigoth ; farther Frank on nearer ; Saxon on the farthest 
Frank ; Slave and Hun on him ; all was bloodshed, license, 
licentiousness, turmoil, robbery, and woe. A prayer for 
aid, a cry as of millions in mortal agony, rose unceasingly 
toward heaven. The ploughman stood idle, with hopeless, 
down-cast eye ; the hammer of the blacksmith bung in mid- 
air, as he thought how fruitless was his labor ; the merchant 
stole along the hedges, shrinking from the eye of the passer, 
and stepped into rivers cautiously, seeking a ford, lest the 
man at the bridge should rob him. Over all the West of 
Europe, the wassail-song of the baron, the mocking laugh 
of the bandit, the shriek of the virgin, the nasal twang of 
priestly insult to God, were the only sounds which rose 
above the chaos of inarticulate moaning and heartfelt 
prayer, that came from the half-cultured country and half- 
deserted town. For a time, the reign of Charlemagne acted 
like oil upon the waters ; but the day which God gave him 
passed by, and all was storm again ; he came as a sun- 
beam in a dark day, as a meteor in the tempest, dazzling and 
wonderful, but shedding no permanent, abiding light. Into 
the darkness of that tempest let us cast a glance, and try 
to see a clear outline or two in its great depths. 
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It is a law of God, that a new organization shall always 
be preceded by the entire dissolution of what has gone be- 
fore. The mineral will crystallize anew, only after it has 
been completely dissolved ; the vegetable and the animal 
must be decomposed, before their elements can recombine 
into other forms of life. So, too, a new society can arise, 
only when the old one has been wholly dissolved, its atoms 
freed from each other, and its old arrangements broken up, 
so that every particle is at liberty to become part of the 
new living frame, according to some other law than that 
which governed the formation of the old social unit. The 
Roman world had to be ground down and dissolved by bar- 
barian and Christian influences, before the formation of 
modern society became possible. Whose eyes can watch 
these processes, through the dust and fumes which rise 
from them ? From Clovis to Hugh Capet, the grinding and 
fermenting cease not ; and it is only within the eleventh 
century, when every baron, in his stone nest upon the hill- 
top, rejoices in utter independence of law and government, 
that we see the freed molecules of society ready to com- 
bine anew ; while within the same age, in the completed 
feudalism of France, the rising power of the Church, the 
birth of the Communes, and the song of the Troubadour, 
are discernible the first floating filaments of the world in 
which we live. When the decomposing process was com- 
pleted, society may be said to have ceased, while each 
family and individual, passing also through a modified chaos, 
acquired new ideas and tended to new organizations. To 
use the language of electrology, each atom acquired a new 
polarization. Chivalry, female influence, loyalty, roman- 
tic devotion, were then born within each separate house- 
hold. Virtues, which had been unknown to Roman, Ger- 
man, or Christian, sprang into being from the commingling 
of all these elements. 

Would we see a man of those times, of the first half of the 
eleventh century, — barbarian-Christian, chaotic and con- 
tradictory ? Let us take the following portrait, sketched by 
William of Malmesbury. Old Foulques Nerra, Count of 
Anjou, having for many long years governed his county with 
glory, and, one act excepted, with honor, at length gave the 
active administration into the hands of his son, Geoffrey Mar- 
tel, a haughty, quarrelsome young fellow, who, not content 
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with the substance, would have the insignia of power, and 
took up arms against his father to gain them. The old man, 
who, in leaving the battle-field and council-court, had pro- 
posed to attend mainly to the welfare of his soul, no sooner 
heard of his son's disloyalty than he grew young again with 
anger. " Once more to horse !" cried the graybeard ; 
" up, every true man of you ! The world will go to ruin at 
this rate ! The saints shudder in their tombs at such impi- 
ety ! Let every father and true son aid me ! " They came 
at his call, and, led to battle by the fiery old warrior, over- 
threw the usurper and made him prisoner. What shall be 
done with such an enemy to society ? The wrinkled brow 
of the father lost not its frown, and the proud boy was sen- 
tenced to the most humiliating punishment. On his hands 
and knees, a saddle upon his back, he was forced to crawl 
for miles to the feet of his father, who sat, trembling with 
excitement, waiting his arrival. He came in sight, he 
reached his parent's feet ; did that paternal heart melt ? 
Springing up, while the young man was still prostrate, again 
and again he kicked him, as he cried, "Are you conquered ? 
are you conquered, boy ? " The proud youth answered, 
" Yes, by you, my father ; none else can conquer me." 
The flush of anger in the withered cheek died away ; the 
bloodshot eye filled ; those words, full of his own soul, 
reached his heart ; lifting his son from the ground, he threw 
his arms about him, bade him forget the insult he had re- 
ceived, restored him his command, and forgot the past. 

Is this not enough ? Look, then, at this same old Foulques 
Nerra, journeying with two sworn servants to Jerusalem. 
See him, half stripped, kneeling before the Holy Sepulchre ; 
a wooden yoke is on his neck, and, as the servants scourge 
him under the eyes of wondering Mussulmans, hear his pierc- 
ing prayer, — "Receive, dear Lord, this perjured, but re- 
pentant soul ! Deign, O holy Jesus, to take me to thyself !" 
His prayer was not granted ; three times he visited the Holy 
Land, and died at last in Europe, engaged in war with the 
son he had forgiven, because he disapproved of his marriage. 

Let us look at that son's employments, as recorded by 
another Foulques, Fulk, or Fulco, his nephew. 

" By and by Geoffrey had a war with William of Normandy, 
who afterwards took England, and w&s a great king. Then he 
had one with the French, and the people of Berry ; one with 
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William, Count of Poictiers ; one with Emery, Viscount of 
Thouars ; one with Hoel, Count of Nantes, and the other Bre- 
ton counts who held the city of Rennes ; and then one with 
Hugh, Count of Maine, who had failed in his fidelity to him. It 
was because of these wars, and the magnanimity he showed in 
them, that he was called the ' Hammer' (Martel), as being one 
who hammered well his enemies." 

The nephew, who leaves us the memoirs from which this 
extract is taken, spent the eight years next after his uncle's 
death, he tells us, in warfare with his brother, " with now 
and then a truce," trying. to settle the division of the domains 
left them. This record of constant warfare will explain the 
necessity which existed for the adoption of the " Truce of 
God," the work of the Church ; the history of which we 
may with propriety sketch, as it was one of the most charac- 
teristic features of the times we treat of. 

In the year 994, a fearful pestilence raged in the South- 
west of France. The people, horror-stricken, crowded for 
safety to the churches where lay the wonder-working relics 
of the saints ; and above all, to the church of St. Martial at 
Limoges. Thither they flocked, though all around was dis- 
ease, and death, and pollution. The flesh of the infected 
fell from their bones ; the air reeked with the vapors of de- 
cay ; day and night, groans and cries of anguish mingled 
with the unceasing prayers of all the bishops of Aquitaine, 
who officiated before the altar. The hand of God was seen 
in the affliction ; conscience spoke to the hardened sinners 
who witnessed these scenes of terror, and princes and bar- 
ons bound themselves, trembling, to cease their wars and 
robberies, and to practise peace and justice. But soon im- 
punity made them forget their oath ; and again, on every 
hand, violence and evil reigned unchecked. At length, in 
1033, the angel of death once more descended, and in a 
form more terrible than pestilence. A famine fell upon the 
land, which carried agony to every hearth ; all animals, all 
roots and grass, were exhausted, and then, as in shipwrecked 
vessels and besieged towns, man turned on man. The last 
apple that was left was used to decoy some child to death, 
that the decoyer might feast upon it. Men became wolves ; 
and the wolves, starving too, broke from the mountains to 
aid in the warfare upon human kind. Again God's hand was 
recognized, and when the Church raised her voice and said 
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that men suffered thus because of the evil that was done, all, 
gentle and simple, for the moment bowed, and established 
"God's Peace." 

But it was again for the time only ; human nature could 
not yet bear total abstinence from human blood, and within 
a few years, "God's Truce'''' was substituted in place of 
" God's Peace.' 1 '' By this truce, which was nominally es- 
tablished throughout nearly all Europe, warfare, plunder, and 
bloodshed were forbidden from sunset on Wednesday to sun- 
rise on Monday ; also during the great festivals ; and during 
the Christmas holydays and Lent, no new defences were to 
be erected, nor old ones repaired. But this was not all. 
The provisions made for the protection of the laborer, and 
for the produce of labor, were far more characteristic of the 
dawning of a new era, — the era of church power, and of the 
arts of peace. Peasants in hostile territories were not to be 
injured or confined ; the tools of agriculture, the hay and 
grain stacks, the cattle, were all taken under the protection 
of the Church ; if seized, it must be for use, not destruction. 
He that violated this truce was placed under censure of the 
ecclesiastical power. 

This was about the year 1041, in the pontificate of the 
wretched Benedict the Ninth, when pilgrims dared not enter 
Rome for fear of robbery, and just before the great quarrel, 
when the rivalry of three claimants to St. Peter's chair obliged 
Henry of Germany to interfere. It was not then the Roman 
Church, which strove to civilize Europe through the " Truce 
of God," but the bishops of Spain and France. The 
Church, indeed, as yet was not a hierarchy, but rather an 
aristocracy. But let us look more narrowly at the position 
and past efforts of the Church ; for, in truth, its history is the 
history of Europe from the fourth to the fifteenth century. 

In the last days of the Empire, the only active, energetic 
officers were those of the great Catholic body. When the 
barbarians came, the bishops met and tamed them. They 
became in part barbarous, in order to make the Franks and 
Lombards in part Christian. Thus were impurity and 
worldliness carried into the Church. When the Roman 
ideas died with Charlemagne, and individualism destroyed 
all political unity, the unity of the Church, in part at least, 
was lost too. Then the worldly tendency increased, and 
men, devoid of all learning and spiritual graces, sought to 
vol. lxi. — no. 128. 3 
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profit by the Church revenues, either directly or indirectly, — 
by becoming bishops and abbots, or by selling those places 
to others, equally worthless. As the feudal relation spread 
in reference to all else, it seized upon the Church, and sub- 
ordinated it to the power and pleasure of the suzerain. Still, 
though seemingly enslaved, the Church was in reality the 
life of Europe, the one feeble bond which upheld society. 
She was the refuge of the distressed, the friend of the slave, 
the helper of the injured, the only hope of learning. To her 
chivalry owed its noble aspirations ; to her art and agri- 
culture looked for every improvement. The ruler from her 
learned some rude justice ; the ruled learned faith and obe- 
dience. Let us not cling to the superstition which teaches 
that the Church has always upheld the cause of tyrants. 
Through the Middle Ages she was the only friend and advo- 
cate of the people, and of the rights of man. To her influ- 
ence was it owing, that, through all that strange era, the 
slaves of Europe were better protected by law than are now 
the free blacks of our United States by the national statutes. 

The Church history of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
especially is an epitome of the history of Europe. While 
it was all that we have described, it was, at the same time, 
filled with the records of rapine, lust, ambition, and evil. 
Cautiously, but widely, the effort was commencing on the 
part of ecclesiastics to govern the nobles by means of mingled 
argument and artifice. Of this effort we have some curious 
evidences in the earlier history of that same old Foulques 
who saddled his rebel son. It was then, also, that the won- 
derful stories of the fate of those who took Church property 
had their rise ; for example, that of the knight who, having 
made free with the property of St. Clement, was attacked by 
rats. All day he fought against them, sword in hand ; but 
it was useless to slay them, for new crowds constantly came. 
At length, when evening drew near, the poor, wearied knight 
was forced to have himself hung up in a cage, suspended 
from the wall, thinking he was there safe from his enemies. 
But he mistook. When his attendants in the morning opened 
the cage to congratulate him on the disappearance of his foes, 
they found only his well picked bones. 

But while more of policy begins to appear in the Church 
during the first half of the eleventh century, there were yet 
crowds of churchmen who bore the broad stamp of barba- 
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rism. We may refer, as an illustration, to the case of the 
Abbot of Fulda and the Bishop of Hildesheim, as late as 
1063. They contended for precedence ; and the bishop, 
upon a certain occasion, anticipating trouble, concealed a 
body of soldiers in the church where the quarrel was likely 
to break out. These men, when it did break out, fell upon 
the unarmed followers of the abbot, and began a slaughter. 
The friends of the Fulda cause rushed in then, sword in 
hand, and the church was a battle-field. Standing on high, 
the bishop cheered on his men, bidding them forget the place 
and its character, and by his energy he carried the day. 
And this was done by churchmen, not only in the house of 
God, but also in the presence of their young monarch, Henry 
the Fourth of Germany. The abbot was heavily fined. To 
raise the money, he used the property of bis convent unjustly, 
and starved his monks. The monks rebelled, the abbot was 
forced to fly. The monks pursued him to the king's feet ; 
but Henry took his part, and the rebels were brought to rea- 
son by a detachment of soldiers. 

A better idea, however, of the chaotic character of the 
age may be formed by observing the conduct of two of the 
chief prelates of the Empire, the Archbishops of Cologne 
and Bremen. The young king was under the care of his 
mother, Agnes, whose chief counsellor was the Bishop of 
Augsburg. The two archbishops, together with him of 
Mayence, were determined to get the boy into their hands 
by any means. The Archbishop of Cologne, accordingly, 
in 1062, contrived to meet Henry on an island in the Rhine, 
where the young monarch was feasting. One day the prelate 
told the prince, as he walked with him, that there was a 
most beautiful bark at the shore, which he had caused to be 
built. This was the fact ; he had prepared it for the occa- 
sion, adorned it with tapestry, gilding, carved work, and 
painting. So eloquent was the account he gave of it, that 
Henry was readily persuaded to go on board. Instantly, 
on a signal, hidden rowers swept the vessel from the shore. 
The despairing Henry cast himself into the Rhine, but was 
saved and brought on board again ; and, followed by the 
curses and threats of the party of the queen-mother, the 
reverend robber bore away his prey to Cologne. 

But Anno of Cologne was far inferior to his associate, 
Adalbert of Bremen. Nobly born, well educated, with a 
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fine person, a strong mind, an unbending will, and boundless 
ambition, Adalbert came into the world a predestined ruler. 
Determined to obtain control of the young Henry, and to 
extend his own wealth and power, until he should be the 
Pope of the North, — he gave the rein to the prince's pas- 
sions, and stopped not either for truth, justice, or mercy. 
Engaged in wars and spoliations which loosened all moral 
control throughout Germany, he still ruled monarch and peo- 
ple until 1067, when the nobles of the Empire plainly told 
Henry, that he must leave Adalbert, or abandon all claim to 
the throne. Then for a season he left the court, but soon 
returning, remained in power till his death in 1072. 

Into such a world of fierce barons and scarcely less fierce 
churchmen — a world which to those of its own day seemed 
so bad that they thought it must soon end — was born the 
boy Hildebrand, at Soano, in Tuscany. The year of his birth 
is not known. His father, an honest carpenter, saw the lad's 
parts, and gave him the best education that could be had ; 
his master was John Gratian, afterwards Gregory the Sixth, 
one of the three popes deposed by Henry the Third in 1046. 
At some unknown period, Hildebrand crossed the Alps, and 
became an inmate of the monastery of Cluny, near Macon, in 
France. In this celebrated house, surrounded by highly cul- 
tivated gardens, the young man's mind and soul were watched 
over by the fathers of the institution, who understood his 
capacity, and expected great things of his future career. 
No less was thought of him at the court of Germany, whither 
he went at a later period. The reigning emperor, Henry 
the Third, said that he preached God's word with more 
power than any one he had ever heard. But a court was 
not the place for Hildebrand, and he soon reached his true 
position as Prior of Cluny. In this part of his life, the dates 
are so uncertain and tangled, that we will not undertake to 
say any thing about them ; the first sure point, chronologi- 
cally, that we meet with in his life, being his entrance into 
Italy in 1048-9, with Bruno, who had been appointed 
pope. 

Before that time, however, the vast plans to which Hil- 
debrand devoted his after life were formed. In those gar- 
dens of Cluny he sat in thoughtful solitude, meditating on the 
chaotic world about him, and praying for God's spirit to 
move upon the face of the waters. Can we enter into his 
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thoughts ? Can we see the evil and the remedy as he saw 
them ? If we can, we find the key to his life, and to the his- 
tory of Christendom. 

From the shades of his mountain-cinctured retreat, Hilde- 
brand looked out upon a world filled with ignorance, violence, 
and evil ; upon a world, wherein God's image was effaced 
from man's soul. The old divisions between Roman and 
German had melted away, and the people and their language 
were new and shapeless. Order or supremacy there was 
none, or but the faintest signs of them. In every land he 
saw the same scene ; everywhere the material of society, 
but no hand busy in the manufacture. And what hand ought 
to reform and create anew the moral world, but that which 
formed the earth and the sun ? And would he not do it ? 
Could it be God's will, that men should groan in the agony of 
that day for ever ? Surely, he would change the whole 
structure of society, and make justice and peace once more 
known among men. And how ? How, unless through his 
Church ? But had not the Church always labored against 
these evils and iniquities ? Why was she so weak ? — In 
silent, solitary meditation, Hildebrand weighed all these 
points ; and as he thought, saying nothing, listening to every 
thing, the problems one by one were solved by the mysteri- 
ous power which works in earnest meditation. He saw that 
the Church, to do God's will, must become far more effi- 
ciently one ; must lose its independent, feudal, aristocratic 
character, and assume the form, substance, and strength of a 
despotism, — whose head should be Rome, whose agent 
should be the successor of St. Peter. But that, though 
much, would be as nothing, unless the Church were inde- 
pendent of the nobles, of the emperor, and of all the world. 
Not only the Church must be independent, but, above all, the 
pope must be so. Even if all were as he wished in respect 
to the independence of the Church, would the wild, proud, 
fearless, feudal nobles obey the advice of God's representa- 
tive on earth ? Must not that representative be prepared to 
order and enforce obedience, as well as to advise ? And 
how could this be done with power and effect, — how could 
God's aid be looked for, unless the Church were pure, as 
well as independent and united ? Thus there rose up in the 
mind of the solitary thinker in those Cluny arbours four great 
guiding ideas ; that God's Church should be one, and Rome 
"3* 
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its efficient head ; that it should be free ; that it should be 
pure ; that it should assume the tone due to it as God's in- 
spired organ, and command the princes and powers of the 
earth. 

Calmly impatient, Hildebrand sat revolving his great plans, 
and biding his time. He opened his plans to the abbot 
in part, and with care. The good abbot saw the evil, 
and trusted that God would terminate it ; he knew the 
Church ought to be free, and prayed that it might become 
so ; but in the great work what could they do ? Pray ; 
trust in God ; live pure, and hope for the best. And truly, 
such a world-making as the Prior of Cluny dreamed of 
was no slight task. To free the bishop from the baron, 
and the pope from the emperor ; to stop all simony, and 
all priest-marriages ; to unite the ecclesiastics of Europe 
under one despotic head, and make nionarchs and warriors 
bow to that sacred power : — would not most abbots and 
men have said, " Pray and hope for the best, for what can 
we do " ? Not so thought Hildebrand ; to him it was clear 
that the work might and must be done. It would take 
scores of years, perhaps centuries ; his dust would return 
to the earth long before the Herculean task could be ac- 
complished. But what then ? It did not follow that he 
must die before it was begun. 

And now, in 1048, for the third time, messengers from 
Rome sought the emperor to ask from him a holy pontiff. 
At a full synod at Worms, the excellent Bruno was unani- 
mously agreed on, as the most worthy and fit for the chair 
of the Apostle. Pious, learned, pure, and mild, Henry 
and his counsellors thought he could reform the Church, 
and yet not take airs upon himself; could be made to work 
as they pleased, to reform up to their point. The choice 
was made known to him, the place accepted, and, as Leo 
the Ninth, he left Worms, and by easy journeys through 
the Vosges, reached Toul, of which he had been, and still 
remained, bishop ; and then, in full pontificals, admired by 
all men, passed on his southward way toward Rome. It 
was Christmas day when he drew near to the far-famed 
monastery of Cluny ; whose abbot and prior hastened out 
to meet the great Christian father, and to invite him to 
spend with them the great festival of the Church. 

In prayer and sober rejoicing they commemorated the com- 
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ing of their Saviour. In friendly conversation they brought 
before them the world, the Church, the infinite evils of Chris- 
tendom. Did Jesus then come in vain ? Did Peter found 
his Holy See in vain ? Had God deserted that Church 
with which he promised to be while the world stood ? God 
had not deserted it ; it needed an effort on man's part ; it 
needed faith in Christ and Christian principle ; it needed 
self-sacrifice and courage on the part of God's representa- 
tive among the nations. The excellent Bruno felt and ac- 
knowledged his duties and his difficulties ; he had been 
chosen by the emperor, who wished truly to aid in reform- 
ing the Church, and he was bound by gratitude and honor 
to consult that emperor's wishes. And these wishes might 
clash with the true interests of Christ's people ; how melan- 
choly that the head of Christendom could not be truly and 
in power its head ! " There was a time," said Hildebrand, 
" when these things were not so ; when the Bishop of Rome 
was chosen by the people and clergy of Rome, and stood 
as free of the emperor as of the Caliph of Bagdad." 
" There was," answered the mild father of the Church ; 
" but alas ! it can never be again ! " " Can it not be ? " 
asked the Prior, earnestly ; " is your Holiness sure it 
can never be ? May not God be waiting even now for you 
to take the first step in a revolution which shall not merely 
reform, but recreate, his Church ? O most venerated 
Father, has not Christ called you that you may serve him, 
and not an earthly potentate ? He, by his appointed means, 
will make you head of his Church, but no emperor can do 
so. These robes, pardon me for my boldness, are not truly 
the insignia of Peter's successor ; for never did Peter, or his 
Master, give to earthly monarch the power to choose the 
Shepherd of the world." Bruno listened ; his soul kin- 
dled at the words of the bold prior ; he saw history by a 
new light, saw duty by a new light, and was shaken as from a 
sleep of years. 

The Christmas revels were over. The report went 
forth, that the pope would resume his journey toward 
Rome. The villagers flocked forth to see the show ; the 
house-tops, even in that cold season, were covered with 
anxious spectators ; the Rhone, far eastward, swarmed with 
barges ; nobles in mail-coats, bishops in rich robes sweep- 
ing the earth, ladies in jewelry and gold, — all came to see 
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the newly chosen head of Christendom. The monastery 
gates unclosed ; all eyes strained to catch a glimpse ; Leo 
came forth, — but no longer in the robes of a pontiff, with 
the pomp of a prince ; in pilgrim weeds, and with a pil- 
grim's staff to support his steps, Bruno, Bishop of Toul, 
was on his way to ask of the Roman people and clergy 
confirmation of the otherwise empty imperial nomination. 
How noble looked at priest, and priest at peasant, and 
women's tongues were silent from wonder, and all the world 
seemed astonished for a moment, is nowhere recorded, but 
is easily imagined. And who walked by Bruno's side ? 
The Prior of Cluny, henceforth manager of popes, and 
recreator of Europe. The Herculean task was visibly be- 
gun, and a demonstration given that something might be 
done by man beside praying and hoping for the best. 

The strange procession reached the Eternal City ; bare- 
footed, Bruno walked the streets, and asked confirmation 
of the emperor's choice. It was given with full hearts 
and eyes. On the 2d of February, 1049, he was conse- 
crated. Thus had Hildebrand entered his wedge ; he had 
made his protest against the imperial appointment to St. 
Peter's chair ; he was next to open his church batteries 
against the other great evils of the day. In the same year, 
therefore, in which he was consecrated, Bruno held at 
Rheims a council, wherein simony, the dependence of 
priests on laymen, the unlawful marriages of priests, their 
more unlawful custom of concubinage, their yet viler 
crimes, — their habits of violence, of warfare, of robbery, 
of injustice, — were all condemned. The Church must 
civilize Europe, and it must first purify itself. In twelve 
canons we have Hildebrand's protest against the iniquities 
of churchmen. 

But a mere verbal protest, though very needful, was not 
all ; an example was wanted. When Leo had made known 
to the king of France, that he proposed to hold a council 
at Rheims to look into the matter of simony, efforts were 
made to prevent the visit ; but they were made in vain. 
Even if Bruno would have listened to requests, evidently 
made by fearful and guilty men, his sub-deacon Hildebrand 
would hear no such prayers. And good cause had the guil- 
ty to fear ; one by one, archbishop, bishop, and abbot, — 
all the prelates, — were called up to state under oath whether 
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they had ever, directly or indirectly, been guilty of simony. 
Two archbishops, six bishops, and one abbot could not 
swear that they were innocent ; six of the nine were deposed. 

And now, notice having been given to the emperor and 
the world, that the imperial nomination of the head of Chris- 
tendom was nothing, unless confirmed according to old usage 
by the Romans ; and the priesthood having been roused to 
the danger of buying and selling church dignities ; Hilde- 
brand, as soon as temporal matters would allow, turned Leo's 
mind to the final adjustment of the old quarrel with the 
patriarch of Constantinople. Rome, by distinct acts, must 
avow herself sole head of the Church. Accordingly, to- 
ward the close of 1053, legates from Rome presented them- 
selves before the proud ruler of the Eastern Church, Mi- 
chael Cerularius, and demanded the recognition of Rome's 
claim to be the only orthodox and supreme spiritual power 
on earth. Michael refused the recognition. Turmoil and 
threatened violence ensued. Rome would abate no jot of 
her claim, and her pride was met by equal pride. Her 
messengers then raised their voice, and in the church of St. 
Sophia excommunicated the patriarch and all who adhered 
to him ; they placed a copy of their anathemas upon the 
high altar of the church, shook the dust from their feet, 
and returned to render an account of their doings. But he, 
to whom they should have accounted, the good Bruno, had 
fallen asleep in the month of May, 1054, and Hildebrand 
was even then seeking for his successor. 

In this search he had a delicate part to play ; his problem 
was to prevent the emperor from nominating the pope, 
and yet not to offend the emperor. Historians differ as to 
the mode which he adopted, but there seems to be no doubt 
as to his success. He chose his man, Gebhard ; com- 
pelled the emperor to nominate him, and then had the elec- 
tion made, as in Leo's case, at Rome. Thus, again, he 
openly protested against the imperial appointment as con- 
clusive, while, at the same time, he managed not to break 
with the wise monarch of Germany. Gebhard, as Victor 
the Second, went back with Hildebrand to the Holy City. 
Victor lived but two years, but during those years the great 
plans of the sub-deacon went steadily forward. In two 
matters especially did he gain strength and success. The 
one was in the result of his mission to France to repress 
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simony ; he induced seventy-two bishops and dignitaries of 
the Church to confess their guilt and abdicate their places ! 
It is said that he brought about this result by miraculous 
means, for that, when the first one accused presented him- 
self boldly, and defied inquiry, having previously bribed the 
witnesses, — Hildebrand asked him to say, "Glory to the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost " ; and the false prelate, find- 
ing himself unable to pronounce the words " Holy Ghost," 
fell on his knees and confessed his bribery and his falsehood. 
But without stopping to discuss this story, let us look at 
the other case of success, in which our world-changer laid 
the foundation for the supremacy of the Roman Church over 
kings and emperors. Thus far he had striven to free the 
pope from imperial power ; to free the Church from baro- 
nial vendors ; to purify the priesthood, and assert Rome's 
supremacy. The year 1055 witnessed the first step taken 
in the most difficult labor he had yet to perform, — the sub- 
ordination of temporal to spiritual power. The circum- 
stances were these. Ferdinand of Castile had refused to 
pay due homage to the emperor, and had hinted an inten- 
tion of assuming that title for himself. This matter was laid 
before one of the synods held by Hildebrand, who agreed 
that the conduct of the Spanish prince was a wrong done to 
the imperial dignity, and through it to all Europe ; but at 
the same time he contended, that it was easier and better to 
settle all such matters peaceably, and offered the intervention 
of the power of the pope. Henry, seeing little of the fu- 
ture, agreed to employ the Church to bring the rebel to his 
senses. Accordingly, legates set out for Spain, bearing the 
recognition by the ecclesiastical power of the wrong done 
to the emperor, and calling upon the usurper to return to his 
duty, and renounce all claim to the imperial title, under pain 
of excommunication. Ferdinand called together and con- 
sulted his own great prelates, and finding their voice to be in 
favor of submission to Rome, he announced to the messen- 
gers his willingness to obey the papal command. By this 
action, the Spanish bishops definitely admitted the idea of 
unity in the Church, and of Roman supremacy ; while 
Henry and Ferdinand united to teach the princes of Europe, 
that the imperial dignity, the highest known in the West, 
was in some sense dependent upon the successor of St. 
Peter. Thus had Hildebrand, within seven years, promul- 
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gated widely the four great leading ideas which had risen be- 
fore his mind in those Cluny arbours. 

Victor died ; to him succeeded Stephen the Ninth, who 
reigned only seven months. His view of the monk of Cluny 
may be gathered from his last words : " Make no choice of 
my successor," said he, "till Hildebrand returns." The 
sub-deacon was then absent in Germany, whose emperor was 
dead, and whose young prince was in the hands of his mother, 
Agnes. Before his return, however, by means of bribery, 
the Bishop of Velletri, under the title of Benedict the 
Tenth, ascended the papal throne. What course, then, was 
the reformer to pursue, since corruption had thus again 
dared to lay hands on the Holy See itself ? His partisans 
were driven from Rome, where Benedict, supported by the 
nobles, ruled supreme. If he turned to the empress, he lost 
all he had gained toward insuring the pope's independence 
of the imperial power. The clergy of the North of Italy 
were opposed to him, because he had caused Stephen to 
war against their continued habit of marriage. Whither 
should he turn ? Leaving Germany, with the consent of the 
empress, he called a council in Tuscany, having already 
fixed in his own mind on Gerard, Bishop of Florence, as 
Stephen's successor. At this council, he first caused Bene- 
dict to be excommunicated, and next caused the nomination 
of Gerard to be made. At the same time, before the coun- 
cil had named any one to the vacant pontificate, he had 
sent messengers to the young German prince, expressing the 
wish of the Romans, that he and his advisers should name 
whom they thought most fit, but recommending, in a way 
which Agnes understood, the Bishop of Florence, who thus, 
by virtue both of the imperial nomination, backed by im- 
perial lances, and of the choice of a proper council, could 
lay claim to the tiara. Early in 1059, under the title of 
Nicholas the Second, Gerard entered Rome, while Benedict 
was forced to retire, crestfallen and powerless, a deposed 
usurper, to Velletri. 

The crisis which had just passed, we may be assured, had 
been foreseen by Hildebrand. He knew the history of the 
previous century too well not to perceive from the outset, 
that it was as needful to set the pope free from the Roman 
nobles as from the German monarch. It was with pleasure, 
therefore, in all probability, that he regarded the futile at- 
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tempt of the factious aristocracy of the Eternal City to op- 
pose the spiritual power ; for it would, of course, afford an 
excellent opportunity to place the election of pope beyond 
their control, in part at least, if not entirely. No sooner, 
therefore, was Nicholas fairly seated, than a council of one 
hundred and thirteen bishops met at the Lateran, chiefly to 
consider the momentous subject of papal elections. By 
them it was determined, that wisdom would not teach an 
entire and immediate abrogation of the share either of 
the nobles or the emperor in the choice of the Roman 
bishop ; but that the difficult matter should be arranged 
thus. On the death of a pope, the cardinal bishops, — that 
is, the seven bishops within the Roman territory — were to 
meet, and consider who should succeed him. They should 
then call in the cardinal clerks, — or twenty-eight presby- 
ters of the chief Roman churches, — and by these thirty-five, 
forming the College of Cardinals, the election was to be 
made, subject, however, to the agreement of the rest of the 
Roman clergy and the people of Rome, and impliedly to the 
consent of the emperor ; the emperor's voice in the mat- 
ter being a personal right, which the Church might withhold 
from any one it pleased. Thus was arranged a system, 
which, almost of necessity, would result in the complete su- 
premacy of the College of Cardinals, and which, in fact, did 
so in. the year 1179. It secured perfectly Hildebrand's first 
object, the independence of the papal power. 

This independence was not to be left without substan- 
tial support. We have not time to enter into the details of 
the Norman invasion of Italy ; it will be enough for our pur- 
pose to remind our readers, that, when those wild, gallant 
pirates conquered the whole south of the beautiful peninsula, 
and defeated and took prisoner the good old Bruno in 1053, 
they bowed before him and asked his pardon, and bound 
themselves to be his vassals. The relation then established 
between Rome and the Normans of Italy was made yet 
stronger in 1059, when, by the influence of our pope-guiding 
sub-deacon, Robert Guiscard became the soldier of the 
Church, and bound himself to fight her battles ; thus insur- 
ing the independence of the Roman bishop by the aid of the 
best lances of the South. Nor was it by the wild Normans 
alone, that the Holy See was defended. Beatrice, wife of 
Godfrey of Lorraine, and mother of the celebrated Countess 
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Matilda, was also ready to throw her power, as Marchioness 
of Tuscany, in favor of the Roman pontiffs, and with men 
and arms to aid them. And well was it for Hildebrand that 
he had secured these stout defenders, for now the time drew 
near that was to make or mar his plans for ever. 

In 1 06 1 , Nicholas the Second died, and the canons respect- 
ing the mode of choosing his successor were to be enforced, in 
opposition, probably, to the nobles of Rome, and to the em- 
press of Germany. The cardinals met, and nominated An- 
selm of Lucca, who was chosen under the name of Alexander 
the Second. It was supposed, that his great merits, his piety, 
goodness, and learning would cause all parties joyfully to agree 
in the election, if agreement in any case was possible. But 
such was not the case ; a faction arose, opposed to the action 
of the cardinals ; messengers were sent to the empress ; the 
Lombard bishops, always hostile to the wife-banishing Hilde- 
brand, crowded to Basle ; the canons of Nicholas the Sec- 
ond relative to the choice of pope were condemned and dis- 
avowed ; and soon the Bishop of Parma, as Honorius the 
Second, was declared the true successor of St. Peter. It 
was the crisis of the plans of our monk of Cluny. Should 
the licentious and mercenary priests of Lombardy succeed, 
simony and concubinage would again be the order of things, 
and the power of the Church be lost, perhaps for ever. The 
pope's chancellor, for such had Hildebrand become, girded 
up his loins for the struggle ; Heaven would not desert him. 
The profane anti-pope, Honorius, commenced his march on 
Rome ; many hands there beckoned him forward ; behind 
was the power of the Empire. Still Hildebrand said, 
" Heaven will not desert us "; and through the South of 
Europe, earthquakes, lightning in mid-winter, fearful tem- 
pests, and fatal diseases announced to all that Heaven was 
not unmindful of the doings upon earth. On the 14th of 
April, 1062, the watchers upon the walls of Rome saw in 
the distance the lances of the unholy armament. Gold, for 
two months tried upon the friends of Alexander and his 
chancellor, had failed ; the fate of Christendom must be 
decided by iron. In the field of Nero the two armies of the 
followers of Jesus met ; with stubborn will the usurper and 
his troops pressed onward, and it seemed certain that they 
would win the fight, when Godfrey, husband of Beatrice, ap- 
peared with fresh troops upon the field. The forces of 
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Honorius, wearied and surprised, gave way, and Hilde- 
brand triumphed by the arms of Tuscany. But Honorius, 
though defeated, was not dismayed ; and it was not till Anno 
of Cologne, as we have related, stole young Henry from his 
mother, and in a large council of German and Italian pre- 
lates espoused the cause of Alexander, that the anti-pope 
was wholly disabled, by being deprived of the support of the 
Empire. This occurred in the autumn of 1062. Even then 
he did not cease his efforts, and in the following year, by the 
aid of friends in Rome, he was even enabled to enter the 
city, and seize upon the Vatican itself ; from which he was 
driven, however, the next day, by a rising of the people. 
His partisans, even after that, continued active ; and it was 
not till the Council of Mantua, in 1066, decided the ques- 
tion, that it could be regarded as at rest. 

But we must hasten on to the close of the reign of Alex- 
ander the Second. In 1067, the leading men of Germany 
counselled the king's marriage, hoping thereby to diminish 
the mischievous consequences of the early training Henry 
had received from Adalbert the Evil ; for a wilder, wicked- 
er boy-monarch has not often afflicted Europe. * But 
the marriage did no good ; the royal couple soon entertained 
an honest hatred for one another, and in the very next year, 
Henry proposed a divorce. In the midst of civil commo- 
tions, therefore, a meeting was held at Frankfort to consider 
the proposed measure. Henry came to the meeting unwil- 
lingly, for he had heard that a Roman legate was there to 
forbid the divorce. And truly there was one there, — of 
all men in Europe, the one best fitted for such an occasion : 
Peter Damieo, — Peter the Hard, — the boldest, most in- 
flexible of mortals, who reprimanded bishops as if they 
were schoolboys, and knocked Hildebrand himself over the 
knuckles without ceremony. Peter, the hater of all the 
voluptuous and licentious, was a special hater of an immor- 
al king, guided by an unprincipled churchman. When, 
therefore, the meeting was convened, he delivered the mes- 
sage, with which he was charged from Rome, in the spirit of 
pride in which it was conceived : — " The measure contem- 
plated by the king," said he, " is full of evil, unworthy not 
only of a monarch, but of any Christian. If this prince 

* In 1067, Henry was seventeen years old. 
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will not be bound by laws and canons, let hiin at least spare 
his reputation, and save himself from the scandal which so 
vile an act must cause. Let him not. do that for which he 
would punish another. But if he will not renounce his evil 
purpose, the Holy Church must speak with her God-given 
authority, and never will the sovereign pontiff crown him 
emperor who dares thus to outrage the Christian faith." The 
bold messenger of Rome was sustained by the discontented 
nobles of the Empire, and the angry prince could do nothing 
but submit, and bear as he best could the matrimonial burden 
they had loaded him with. 

Four more years passed by ; the evil Adalbert returned 
to power ; sin and corruption, discord and tyranny, ruled 
the court and the country of Germany. Alexander was 
drawing near to his tomb ; but before he passed away, he 
determined to hold the language of a master to the young 
monarch who would not listen to the tones of a father. The 
Empire was in a ferment ; the Saxons and Thuringians were 
in rebellion ; the royal treasury was stripped to build strong- 
holds to overawe the wild, fierce people ; the nobles openly 
murmured ; all good counsels were lost upon the reckless Hen- 
ry. In want of money, he despatched Anno of Cologne and 
Herman of Bamberg to Italy, to obtain his dues from that land. 
They went, and came again, with his dues indeed, but not such 
as he sent for ; they came with letters from the Holy See call- 
ing on Henry to appear before St. Peter's tribunal, there to 
give an account of his past life, and justify himself from the 
charge of simony, and other equally grave crimes. Thus 
had the day at length come, when Hildebrand's conception 
of the tone which the Church should assume was realized, 
and the spiritual openly claimed supremacy over the tempo- 
ral head of Christendom. It had wisely been withheld till 
then ; and then it was wisely used. The German people, 
who would have rushed en masse against Rome, had she as- 
serted such a power against a favorite ruler, rejoiced to bear 
the voice of the pontiff threatening the mad-cap tyrant then 
upon the throne ; and so little sympathy was expressed for 
Henry by his people, that, rash and foolish as he was, he 
could not but tremble, and promise to reform. His prom- 
ises and bis fears were soon forgotten, however : for on the 
twenty-second of March, 1073, Alexander breathed his last, 
and no prophet stood by Henry to tell him, that the man, 
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who, as a guiding spirit, bad for twenty- four years ruled the 
court of Rome, was about to ascend the throne himself, and 
to wield the thunderbolts he had been forging. 

The pope was dead ; the good, almost great, Alexander 
had gone to render his account. From mouth to mouth, on 
that March morning, the news spread through Rome ; and 
every street-group buzzed with praises of the lost pontiff. 
The artisan had lost a patron, the poor widow a supporter, 
the scholar a generous friend, the churchman a model of 
piety ; when would Rome see his like again ? " And who 
shall succeed our most excellent Alexander ? Hildebrand 
knows ; Hildebrand will choose ; we may trust the chancel- 
lor ; he will arrange it for us ; has he not done so since the 
time of meek old Bruno ? " All eyes turn to Hildebrand. 
The wise, cold, calm archdeacon — cold and calm like 
Hecla in repose — ordered a fast of three days. Meantime, 
the last honors should be paid to the body wherein once 
dwelt Anselm of Lucca, Alexander the Second. Cardi- 
nals and bishops, abbots and deacons, priests and monks, in 
long-drawn, solemn files, enter St. Peter's church ; the 
heavy, wavering crowd sways this way and that, striving to 
open and admit the sacred throng. Slowly the throng passes 
in, Hildebrand in the midst of them. Murmurs run through 
the crowd, — " Let us name our bishop " ; " Choose Hil- 
debrand for our shepherd ? " " Yes, name him, — the arch- 
deacon, — St. Peter wishes to have bim for a successor." 
In ever louder murmurs, the inarticulate bass of a thousand 
voices swells toward clear, individual utterance, when Hilde- 
brand springs to the pulpit. The murmurs die away ; he 
bids them to be calm as he is, and to abandon all thought of 
him as the successor of their sainted father, whose burial 
they were to celebrate. But the ground-swell of popular 
feeling is not to be calmed, and the deep ocean tones begin 
again. A cardinal rises : — " Brethren, this is the man ; from 
the time of sainted Leo, he has guided and defended us ; no 
one can be found so fit to rule ; and in unison with your wish 
clearly expressed, we, cardinals and bishops, with one voice, 
choose Hildebrand the archdeacon for our lord and pope." 
The multitude reply " Amen." And now bring forth the 
robes and the sacred crown, clothe him, and, as Gregory the 
Seventh, salute him head of Christendom. 

For long years had Hildebrand looked forward to that 
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day, and yet he shrank and trembled when it came. Was he 
a coward, then, — willing to fight from behind popes' backs, 
but fearful of being in the front ? Surely his own pontificate 
disproves that suspicion. Was he truly modest, and afraid 
of his own power and goodness ? Few recorded lives show 
more of self-reliance and dauntless pride. Did he doubt 
whether the hour had come for the blow to be struck which 
he had so long meditated ? Or did he tremble with excite- 
ment ? Or was his conduct all hypocrisy ? Whatever the 
motive may have been, he shrank, as we have said, when the 
power was pressed upon him. Trembling, he ascended the 
steps of the pontifical throne ; mildly and peaceably he asked 
the approval of the German prince, as was proper by the ca- 
nons of 1059 ; with real or assumed humility, he declared his 
wish to be free from the cares and burden of the papacy . But 
when once seated firmly, and beyond cavil made the spirit- 
ual ruler of Christ's Church, all trembling ceased, and the 
most fearful outbreaks of popular or regal displeasure could 
not move his fixed purpose. He had planted himself on 
eternal truth, and the wind and the rain might beat upon, 
but they could never stir him. He ascended the throne ; 
European unity began again, and the sundered nations were 
reunited by a new idea. 

Let us look with Gregory, from that throne of his, over Eu- 
rope, and see, as he saw, what had been done, and what re- 
mained to be accomplished. For twenty-four years had he 
been laboring, since that holy day evening when Bruno yielded 
to his eloquence. Which of his ideas had been realized ? 
Neither of them. The pope was not free from the em- 
peror ; the Church was not free from the laity ; Rome was 
not absolute ; the priesthood was not pure. And yet, 
something had been done. Did the far-seeing dreamer in 
those Cluny gardens expect to see all realized within one 
quarter of a century ? Was he disappointed, when he looked 
at the world as it yet lay about him ? Confidently we may 
answer, No. He knew the work he had undertaken, and 
knew that his dust would mingle with the earth again before 
one half that meditated work was done. The spirits which 
bring despondency may have haunted the throne of Hilde- 
brand, but his pride and his faith strove with and vanquished 
them. His ideas were not yet realized ; an unregenerate 
4* 
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Europe yet heaved beneath him ; so much the more need of 
firmness, boldness, and trust in the Most High. 

In the far Northwest, William the Norman, with mailed hand, 
was crushing the last free hearts that struggled for English 
independence. And yet from that far land had the old Lan- 
franc come to Rome to ask of the pope his pallium, his 
robe of office ; Rome was becoming wholly supreme in the 
island of the Atlantic. 

In France and Germany, Philip and Henry, ignorant and 
scatter-brained boys, set an example of simony and immo- 
rality that could not fail to corrupt all who dared to be cor- 
rupted. In those lands, Hildebrand saw clearly, the battle 
was to be fought ; the pope, single handed, against the two 
strongest monarchs of Christendom. And he saw, too, that 
the time for half-measures and winning words was gone by ; 
with distinctness, and as Heaven's vicegerent, he must speak 
and act, and leave the consequences to the God of battles. 
Spain, rent and chaotic, was not yet the field for the Church 
to act in ; one day it would be preeminently the arena ; for 
the present, he would only claim it as subject to Rome. In 
the North, the reverence for Rome was growing, slowly and 
with difficulty ; Scandinavia was not yet to mingle in the re- 
ligious wars of Europe. 

Russia, Poland, Hungary, and the East — half pagan and 
half heretic — were to be regarded only as a region in 
which to employ and educate missionaries, and as a pathway 
to that Holy Land where the Moslem stood triumphant. 
" Would it be possible," thought Hildebrand, as he looked 
into the future, " to unite the whole of Christendom in an 
effort to drive the heathen from that blessed soil ? That 
were indeed a bond of union, and an effort in which the Church 
must lead." In his busy, restless mind, he dreamed of the 
Crusades, and fashioned the way for them. 

But France and Germany, Philip and Henry, were nearer 
than Palestine and the Moslem ; they were first to be looked 
to. In March, 1073, Hildebrand became Gregory the Sev- 
enth ; in December of the same year he wrote thus to the 
Bishop of Chalons : — 

"Among all those princes of our day, who, urged by a 
shameless love of lucre, sell the Church of God, and thus en- 
slave and soil the Mother to whom they owe all honor, we learn 
that Philip, king of the French, ranks first He, there- 
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fore, must know that we will no longer tolerate this ruin of 
the Church, but with the authority derived from the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul, we will repress his impudent diso- 
bedience. The king must renounce this shameful, simoniacal 
trade ; or the French, trembling beneath the edge of a universal 
excommunication, must decide whether they will refuse obedi- 
ence to him, or abandon their Christian faith." 

The Frenchman trembled and obeyed, and another rivet 
was fixed in the yoke with which the monk of Cluny was 
binding the monarchs of Europe. 

Toward Henry, Gregory, in the month of April, immedi- 
ately after he had ascended the throne, had assumed a tone 
of mingled kindness and firmness, which, united with the in- 
ternal troubles of the Empire, induced that fiery young mon- 
arch to write to hitn in a most respectful and friendly man- 
ner ; so that, at the close of the first year of Gregory's 
power, 1073, the appearances were of submission on the 
part of the two princes from whom most opposition was 
anticipated. But Hildebrand knew men too well to think 
that his end was obtained on account of this apparent sub- 
mission. He understood the state of Germany, and heard 
of all its secret dissatisfaction ; to his mind there was but 
one object worth living for, and he perfectly appreciated how 
much might be done toward attaining that object by taking 
advantage of the strong feelings of disgust generated by the 
folly of Henry. He had heard in due season of the insult 
offered by that prince to the counts, dukes, and bishops 
of Saxony, whom he invited to his palace at Goslar, and 
left to wait for him all day, saying that he was engaged in a 
game, — and who went away at last without seeing him at all. 
He knew also of the midnight meeting in the Goslar chapel, 
where the fierce descendants of those who had baffled Char- 
lemagne prepared the means for baffling his unjust and insult- 
ing successor. The winds from beyond the Alps had borne 
the murmur of that great multitude, who, called together by 
their lords, were informed of the perfidious purposes of their 
king. 

" Brave Saxons," cried Otto, the Bavarian, mounting a hil- 
lock, " you see there castles crowning every hill, gorged with 
soldiers ; for what are they > To defend your country, they tell 
us. Defend your country here in its very centre ! Defend it 
where there is no foe ! Believe not one word of it ; they are to 
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overawe and enslave you ; to them you will see your wealth 
carried, your daughters dragged, by the agents of this faithless 
king. King! no, brave men, he is no king; he has ceased to 
be such, for he has violated every duty of a monarch. He is the 
enemy of our liberty, the enemy of our country, and we must 
be prepared at the sword's point to defend that liberty and 
country ! " 

Then rose up those that had been already robbed, princes 
and bishops, and accused he sovereign of Germany. Their 
hearts kindled more and more under the recital, till at length 
the multitude arose as one man, and with lifted hands swore 
to lay down their lives for freedom. This threatened out- 
break Henry met by insult and renewed injustice. Hilde- 
brand heard, as news he had expected, of the attack on 
Goslar by sixty thousand excited men ; of the king's flight to 
Hartzberg ; of the siege of that fortress ; of the demands of 
the besiegers that the castles throughout their land should 
be destroyed ; of Henry's farther flight in the night-time, 
through woodland paths where he had often chased the deer, 
over mountains and across rivers, drawing not his bridle for 
four days. The enthusiastic, noisy rising of the Thuringians, 
and the more silent discontent of the Swabians and Franco- 
nians, were all talked of in the Vatican ; even the secret de- 
termination of the diet of Gerstungen to dethrone Henry, 
and substitute Rodolph of Swabia, was whispered at the 
pope's table. But Gregory himself was not there to hear 
these later news. Since midsummer of 1073, he had been 
journeying, receiving embassies from Constantinople and 
elsewhere, trying to obtain of the Greek Church submission 
to Rome, regulating Italy, interfering in the. Church quarrels 
of Africa, and writing to France the letter, which we have 
already quoted, threatening Philip. He turned over in his 
mind the affairs of the Empire, all which he was duly informed 
of, as we have said, by the very best authority, — prob- 
ably by Rodolph himself. Long and earnestly he meditated 
on his proper course as the representative of God on earth, 
while he journeyed through the whispering valleys of the Ap- 
ennines, under the clear December moon. And much did 
he need wisdom ; for in Germany every thing seemed verg- 
ing to chaos. 

In the dry, clear cold of that winter of 1073-4, Henry, 
bent upon effecting the reduction of the Saxons, had gone 
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forth from Worms, his soldiers covered with bucklers where- 
on were painted the great deeds of their forefathers. Over 
the crackling earth, across the bending ice-bridges, they 
plodded on hungrily, not half liking the business they were on. 
Bread was scarce ; the mill-wheels, covered with ice, refused 
to turn. The days passed in murmurs ; at night, supernatu- 
ral arches and columns in the clear sky shook men's souls. 
The Saxons, on their part, were pressed with hunger too ; 
the rude masses said to their lords, that they must make peace, 
fight, or go home ; freeze and starve any longer they would 
not. The king's friends grew ever colder, — the Saxon 
boors waxed fiercer ; negotiations and threats, threats and 
promises, passed back and forth through the mountains. 
Spring was coming, and the boors must be at home ; so it 
was " fight or treat at once." Henry treated. He gave up 
his forts ; promised to right all wrongs, to restore all stolen 
goods, to forgive the rebels, and to behave more like a king 
and a Christian. The streets of his old court city, Goslar, 
were filled with shouting multitudes ; the windows beamed 
with beauty ; the young, handsome, daring king had yielded 
to his subjects' just demand, and the civil war was over. 
Peace and plenty, joy and virtue, must reign thenceforward. 
With smiling face, half angry and half pleased, the monarch 
rode through the happy throng, confirmed to the citizens 
their old grants, gave them new ones, 

" And all went merry as a marriage bell." 

But the golden age had not come. The king had prom- 
ised to give up all his castles ; but he could not bear to do 
so ; his pet chateau at Hartzberg he must keep, if it were 
only for the sake of the church there, founded by Charle- 
magne. Instantly the applauding voices sank into threatening 
growls ; his life was in danger. He must yield, then ; and he 
did yield, so far as to destroy the outer walls. This calmed 
the multitudes, but only for a season. Henry left Saxony 
for the Rhine, and, as he crossed the frontier, grinding his 
teeth, he vowed never to return thither till he could do so as 
a master, and ride his rebel subjects with boot and spur. 
He said this, or was reported to have said it. Every man 
at Goslar told it to his neighbour, and from the city the news 
of the threatened tyranny spread up the wooded hill-sides, 
and reached the peasant in his field, and the hunter in his 
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mountain covert. The garrison at Hartzberg mourned the 
absence of the merry king, almost a week gone ; lazily they 
paced the court-yards, or clambered over the fragments of 
the razed outer-wall, and whispered of the day when the 
hill would wear a prouder crown than ever. Night came ; 
the forest-moanings were mingled with the sound of peasants' 
horns and distant voices. The knights of the castle listened 
in doubt and fear. Doubt soon fled ; for nearer and nearer 
came the sounds of a great multitude, pressing on without 
order, without a leader, without military music or knightly 
array. The wild, fierce Saxon peasantry, in their blind 
wrath, are upon them. By fire or force, every thing goes 
down ; church and altar, the royal sepulchre and the mar- 
tyrs' relics, the golden chalice and the lawn robe, are 
doomed to the same destruction by the raging offspring of 
the old pagan manslayers. A few hours, and the mountain 
stands as bare as God made it. 

Let us pass to Cologne, — the rich, happy city of the 
Rhine, where old Anno, the king-siealer, still presided in 
1074. In the late troubles, he had taken part against 
Henry ; but the people of Cologne loved the prodigal mon- 
arch. They also had a grudge against their archbishop, 
who was of a somewhat hasty and overbearing temper. 
A Westphalian bishop, a friend of his, had come up to spend 
a church festival with Anno in the spring of this year. The 
festival was over, and the bishop proposed to return home. 
He wished a boat for this purpose, and the archbishop, 
having none at hand, sent his men to find one. They seized 
one belonging to a rich merchant, which was filled with 
goods, throwing out the goods without leave or ceremony. 
Of this the merchant's son got word, and in his young haste, 
followed by the house-servants, he went and demanded the 
instant restitution of his father's bark. The prelate's ser- 
vants refused it ; words were soon followed by blows, and 
a crowd gathering, the tumult swelled rapidly. 

The archbishop, who was sitting at the table with his 
friend from Westphalia, hearing of the difficulty, sent word 
that the young law-breakers who had made the trouble 
should suffer at the next session of court. This was put- 
ting out the fire with oil ; the young merchant instantly ad- 
vocated open resistance ; Worms had driven out her bishop, 
why not Cologne her archbishop ? they were both ene- 
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mies of the noble, generous young Henry ! Men armed 
themselves, the shops were closed prematurely, window- 
shutters were carefully bolted, the great thoroughfares were 
deserted, and the by-ways filled. As evening came on, the 
masses moved toward the episcopal palace in silent deter- 
mination. Anno, with the parting cup in his hand, his head 
half-bent in salutation to his guest, heard the muffled sounds, 
and paused. All around the table listened with open ears, 
when, as from a military engine, arrows and stones, flung 
from a thousand stout arms, broke through every window, 
wounding and killing those within. Horror and despair dis- 
persed those who were about the festal board, and the pre- 
late with his friends fled to the church of St. Peter, which 
he barricaded. The palace was stripped, its treasures cast 
to the mob, the wine-casks were staved, so that the cellars 
were flooded, and men were drowned in them. The chap- 
el was ransacked, the altars overturned, and holy vessels 
and vestments were no more respected by the mad citi- 
zens of Cologne than by the mad boors of Saxony. For 
three days the tumult continued, and the former quiet city 
scarcely knew itself. Anno, meanwhile, had with difficulty 
escaped from the church in which he had taken refuge ; he 
had thrown himself upon the country, where his friends were 
found ; and not a week had passed, before the burghers saw 
coining near an army which they knew they could not re- 
sist, — an army composed of men marching against the 
sacrilegious enemies of the Holy Church. The despairing 
citizens attempted no defence ; the violators of the chapels 
were excommunicated, the leaders of the mob were blinded 
or beaten, and while the forces of the prelate began an in- 
discriminate plunder, six hundred of the richest citizens fled 
in one night to the king. The rich, bustling city became a 
lifeless solitude. Such were the scenes which Germany 
presented in 1074. 

Upon such a Germany, filled with violence and misrule, 
with married priests and simoniacal nobles, a land of dis- 
order, ruled by a king who could create only disorder, 
Gregory looked anxiously, and with doubt as to the course 
which his duty required of him. In that year, 1074, he 
met his first council ; simony and marriage among the cler- 
gy were denounced in the strongest terms, and in connec- 
tion with the condemnatory canons the doctrine was pro- 
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mulgated, that every Christian owed a stronger allegiance 
to the Roman than to his own peculiar bishop. The can- 
ons were instantly sent to Italy, Germany, and France, 
and every means were brought to bear upon the higher 
ecclesiastics to induce them to enforce the penalties of si- 
mony and incontinence. Legates from Rome also beset 
the German king, while his mother, Agnes, poured her re- 
monstrances into his unwilling ears. The bishops of Bre- 
men and Bamberg were suspended, until they should appear 
at Rome, and prove themselves innocent of the charges of 
simony ; and Germany at large advised that the decrees of 
the Church should be obeyed. But it was easier to give 
this notice than to obtain obedience. When the Archbishop 
of Mayence attempted to carry out the canons relative to 
marriages, he was resisted by bishops, clergy, and people, 
and nearly lost his life in the tumult. But Gregory paused 
not a moment ; to bishops, princes, archbishops, and the 
king himself, his letters were unceasing, and the constant 
burden was, — "Fear not, despair not; extinguish simony 
and enforce celibacy, and God will uphold you." The Cru- 
sade, long lying near his heart, he also wrote of, and pre- 
pared the way, in the minds of men, for that great enter- 
prise. 

Turning from Henry to Philip of France, he dealt that 
prince the hardest blows, so far as words can strike. He 
distinctly informed both king and people, that, " with God's 
help, he would deliver the kingdom of France from his 
oppression," unless he radically changed. In England and 
Spain, also, his letters and legates asserted the supremacy 
of Rome. 

But the great moral evils of the Church were not yet done 
away ; never had they been more prominent. Was Grego- 
ry, then, wholly defeated and disappointed ? We think not. 
He must have known that mere words could not overturn 
the corruption of ages ; what good, then, in using them ? 
They attracted men's minds to the subject, raised a papal 
party everywhere, and gave courage and a voice to the 
heretofore silent advocates of reform. His words were 
seeds ; they fell, and were apparently lost ; but they were 
lost in human bosoms, where in silence they germinated, 
and made possible that perfect papal despotism which they 
taught, and which later generations witnessed. 
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Into the details of events in the year 1075 we cannot 
enter ; with one exception, they were like those of the pre- 
vious year. Gregory pressed his canons unceasingly, the 
priests and nobles resisted, legates and letters passed to 
and fro, from January till August. Henry and the Saxons 
were again at war, and at length he was victorious. Then 
his true purposes and character showed themselves ; thus 
far he had been pliant and yielding ; now he became fiercely 
opposed to Hildebrand. He stopped not at the grossest 
simony, and cared not for the most barefaced injustice. 
Yet, at this very time, he had the impudence to ask of 
Gregory the deposition of the bishops who had opposed 
him. At the same moment that the emperor thus ap- 
pealed to the Holy See, the Saxons did the same ; and 
the pope saw that the hour was at hand when he must 
cease speaking and act. One more letter he wrote, to tell the 
monarch, that, unless he obeyed the orders of the Church, 
he should be excommunicated. Then followed legates 
summoning him to Rome to clear himself of the crimes 
charged, under pain of an instant separation from the Church 
of Christ. Henry's hot blood leaped at the insult ; with 
flashing eyes he expelled the legates, and summoned an 
immediate council at Worms. Hither flocked all the dis- 
contented ; the houses were crowded with priests' families, 
and buyers and sellers of holy offices ; the streets echoed 
with curses upon the monk of Cluny, the carpenter's son 
who dared outlaw a monarch. The pope was accused 
of every crime, even of murder and necromancy. In the 
council, the most violent charges were made against him ; 
and at length, a messenger took horse to cross the Alps, 
bearing a letter from Henry to the Romans, calling on them 
to expel the false monk Hildebrand from the papal throne. 

The messenger reached Rome, entered the synod where 
Gregory sat on high, and called upon him to come down 
from the place he had usurped. The Romans could scarce 
believe their senses ; the prefect drew his sword, but the 
pope shielded the. bold speaker with his own body. He 
calmed the tumult, showed the gathering crowd the neces- 
sity of cool determination, explained the inevitable contest 
that was before them, and, taking from the person of the 
messenger the letters which he bore, read them aloud. 
Couched in the most insulting terms, they raised the fury 
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of the listeners almost beyond control ; and when Gregory 
told them how mildly he bad treated Henry, until he showed 
himself utterly inimical to the Holy Church, — when, with 
tearful eyes, he described his own struggles, his efforts to 
keep peace, his kind remonstrances, his fatherly admo- 
nitions, his long-suffering and patience, — the whole assem- 
bly rose and demanded in the name of God's justice the 
instant promulgation of the anathema against the perjured 
and tyrannical king of Germany. Gregory stood forth, 
calm and resolute, with uplifted hand and upturned eyes, 
appealing to Heaven. One short prayer he uttered, while 
the stillness of death sank down upon the assembly. 

" Blessed and holy Peter," the calm, deep voice began, "hear 
thy servant whom thou hast brought up and delivered from 
the hands of wicked men, who have hated me because I have 
been faithful to thee. Thou art my witness, thou and the blessed 
Virgin, that the Roman Church has called me, despite myself, 
to govern her, and that I had rather end my life in exile than 
usurp thy chair by unworthy means. But finding myself, by 
thy goodness and not my own merit, thy successor, I cannot 
but believe that it is thy will that all Christians should obey 
me, God having given me, as in thy place, power to bind and 
to loose upon the earth. 

" In that faith, for the honor and safety of the Church, in 
the name of the all-powerful God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and by thy authority, I forbid Henry, son of the Em- 
peror Henry the Third, who through unheard-of pride has 
placed himself against thy Church, to govern the kingdoms 
of Germany and Italy ; I absolve all Christians from the oath 
which they have taken or may take to serve him, and I for- 
bid all men to obey him as king. And since he has refused 
to act as a Christian, and has persisted in living with evil, ex- 
communicated men, in thy name I load him with curses, that 
the world may know that thou art Peter, and that upon this Rock 
the Son of the living God has built his Church, and that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it." 

The deep voice of Hildebrand, so earnest, solemn, and 
collected, ceased ; but the silence of the hundred and ten 
bishops remained unbroken ; they dared not move. And 
when this solemn act was followed by the excommunication 
of archbishops, abbots, counts, and nobles, almost with- 
out number, they trembled at the boldness of their master ; 
in upper Italy, he left but two bishops undeposed. 
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Such were the labors of the Synod of 1076 ; they cast a 
thunderbolt among the nations. All Germany, all Western 
Europe, was divided ; no ears could be longer closed to the 
quarrel ; every peasant with his plough, every wife with her 
distaff, must thenceforth be for Pope or Emperor. At first, 
men were against the newly asserted spiritual power ; but 
had not Christ given Peter all power, and was not (he Ro- 
man bishop Peter's successor ? The dim, wavering forms 
of superstition became the ready allies of Hildebrand. 
Sounds were heard in the night-air ; sights of horror passed 
across the sky ; the adherents of Henry died fearful deaths. 
Then rose the Saxons again ; every day saw the mere tem- 
poral prince weaker, every day the undefinable dread grew 
stronger and spread wider. Walls would not shut it out, 
dungeons would not hold it ; the curse of the Church, the 
anathema of God, like a terrible ghost, haunted men. In 
the midst of their revels, while they pledged the king, the 
clinking of the goblets was mingled with the echo of God's 
voice forbidding them ; they dreamed of the excommunica- 
tion, they woke to hear it reiterated. Every day, Henry 
lost adherents. Nor were the deserters merely those who 
were urged by superstition. Germany was of old ruled by 
its several princes ; these the great emperors had subjected, 
and made the imperial power all-powerful. The emperor 
and the princes were opposed, and the latter defeated. 
They now saw, by a union with the pope, the means of 
rising again in the political scale, and overthrowing the cen- 
tral force which had subjected both Church and feudal sov- 
ereigns. Thus they were led to incline strongly in favor of 
Gregory's pretensions, and the Diet of 1076 was willing, in 
connection with the pope, to depose the excommunicated 
king. 

Henry, who, with all his hot-headed inconstancy, could 
act with decision when necessity called, and who saw 
himself literally deserted, determined to submit, and to ob- 
tain the pope's forgiveness. We need not dwell upon the 
particulars of his journey to Canossa. All have heard of 
his climbing the snowy Alps, with danger and difficulty feel- 
ing his way along the precipices and among the glaciers, 
and sliding in a sled of hide, lowered carefully by peasant 
hands, down to the plains of Lombardy. All have been 
told of his three days' waiting, bareheaded and barefooted, 
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in the bitter cold, for admission to the presence of the car- 
penter's son ; and all know how hardly he obtained for- 
giveness at last. And when he did obtain it, it amounted to 
nothing. He was not reinstated in his regal rights, and had 
disgusted and cast off, by his humiliation, those that had 
clung to him. His very guards called aloud for a new em- 
peror ;'the common people scoffed at him ; the cities would 
not receive the mean-spirited monarch ; encamped in the 
fields, he found himself shivering and starving in the midst of 
a universal hiss of contempt. Who can tell the rage of 
that proud, inconstant, undisciplined soul ? He knew not 
where to turn,- or how to give his anger and agony vent. 
Foiled in an attempt to make Gregory his prisoner, he turn- 
ed, like a loosed lion, upon Germany. His character seemed 
changed ; with unlooked-for energy and decision he gathered 
an army, swept like a tempest through Swabia, Franconia, 
and Bavaria, leaving behind him a desert, nor ever ceased 
his mad career of revenge, until, seven years after his misera- 
ble humiliation at Canossa, he entered Rome in triumph. 

We need not dwell upon those years. They offer us 
nothing but the rage of the emperor, the immovable courage 
of Hildebrand, and the devotion of the Countess Matilda to 
the Holy See ; of the two first our readers know enough ; 
of Matilda we cannot say sufficient to give any just idea of 
her peculiar and noble character. 

The year 1085 opened amid a chaos in Germany and Italy; 
war, famine, pestilence, and floods made all men bow in mis- 
ery and fear. Gregory, from his stronghold in Salerno, 
looked down upon the crooked, narrow, lava-paved streets 
of his last refuge, and off upon the blue gulf, dimpled by 
wandering winds. How beautiful the works of God looked 
to the worn combatant ! — so calm, so pure, so divine ! His 
mind turned to the world of man, rent and blood-stained, 
and his heart was sick within him. What had he accom- 
plished toward that regeneration of Europe which be had so 
long dreamed of? Were his aims attained ? Was the 
Church free, pure, united, acknowledged ruler of rulers ? 
He felt within him the failing of his overtasked nature ; his 
heart beat languidly ; his time had nearly come, and how 
had he sped with his work ? Never, perhaps, had there 
been a period of greater confusion and discord within and 
without the Church, and seldom less purity or union. As 
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for the supremacy of Rome, — alas ! the chief of bishops, 
betrayed by Romans, pursued by Germans and Italians 
thirsting for his blood, at variance with France, Spain, and 
England, was dying a forsaken exile. Had Hildebrand's 
sick heart failed him then, it would not have been strange ; 
but he looked at his crucifix, at the image of his forsaken, 
dying, and yet victorious Master, and grew strong ; for that 
told him how little the final triumph of a moral truth can be 
judged of from immediate success or failure. " And I, too," 
he murmured to himself, in words which, a few weeks later, 
were the last upon his lips, — " and I, too, have loved justice 
and hated iniquity, and I die an exile." The future, in 
which all his great principles triumphed, was hidden to him ; 
but he knew that God ruled, that the great thoughts which 
by his struggles he had made familiar to men rested not on 
his strength, but on an eternal basis ; and that, though he 
was passing away, the Omnipotent remained as the world's 
ruler ; — he knew that he had sown the seed, and that God 
would give the harvest. 

The mild May weather lent daily new beauty to the outer 
world, and the languid eyes of the monk of Cluny loved to 
dwell upon the deepening verdure. Sometimes his soul 
mingled again with its old ardor in the contests that were 
raging ; he called his attendant bishops to remind them once 
more never to own any one pope who was not chosen ac- 
cording to the canons. Then his mind went back to the 
green valleys of the Apennines, to the shepherd's huts and 
the snow-fed rills of spring-time ; and it passed thence to the 
heaven he was approaching. Again he murmured, " I have 
loved justice and hated evil, therefore I die in exile." The 
aged bishop, who had risen from the pleasant window as he 
heard the voice, bent over him and said : " Not so, Holy 
Father, you cannot die in exile ; for God has given you all 
nations for a heritage, and the ends of the earth for a domin- 
ion." The calm, grave lips moved not in reply ; Gregory 
was not there ; the overburdened heart had ceased to beat ; 
the wise, fearless, immovable Hildebrand had gone into the 
presence of his God. Hildebrand had gone, but his words 
and struggles, as sown seed, remained ; and soon Europe 
saw his victorious enemy, Henry the Fourth, sink on a door- 
step and die of cold and hunger, because Rome had cast him 
off ; she saw a strong-minded Frederick, Emperor of the 
5* 
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West, holding a pope's stirrup-iron ; she saw France and 
England quail beneath papal interdicts ; — in short, she saw, 
long after the dust of Hildebrand had mingled with the earth, 
each one of Hildebrand 's ideas made practice ; she saw the 
Church independent, united, free from simony and priest- 
marriages, and the ruler of rulers. The visions of the Clu- 
ny arbours were realized ; Europe again was one. 



Art. III. — Narrative of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition during the Years 1838— 1842. By Charles 
Wilkes, U. S. N., Commander of the Expedition, &c. 
In Five Volumes, and an Atlas. Philadelphia : Lea and 
Blanchard. 1845. 8vo. 

The first feeling excited by the appearance of these vol- 
umes is that of national pride, — that our country, prosper- 
ous in her resources, and liberal and enlightened in the use 
of them, has made a contribution to general knowledge and 
the security of navigation worthy of her extended commerce, 
and her undoubted position among the cultivated nations of 
the world. In the number of the vessels, the number and 
character of the scientific corps, and the cost of the outfits, 
the United States Surveying and Exploring Expedition was 
quite equal to any similar enterprise either of France, Eng- 
land, or Russia. We say this in no boastful spirit. We fully 
recognize the imperative obligations of our government to de- 
vote a portion of its revenue to increase the safety of the 
mariner's path on the ocean, and to enrich the stores of 
learning by discoveries in distant regions. These obligations 
are by no means fulfilled by the equipment of a single expe- 
dition. So far from this, we trust that one of the benefits 
conferred by the successful cruise of the exploring squadron 
will be to strengthen our love of that noble renown which 
nations acquire by serving the cause of science and humanity. 

The narrative of this expedition having finally been given 
to the world, it is a part of our duty to present a sketch of the 
course it pursued, to be accompanied necessarily by such 
remarks as will enable the reader to form a just estimate both 
of the results obtained, and of the manner in which these re- 



